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A ROYAL PORTRAIT OF AMENHOTEP III 

With the reign of Amenhotep III (“‘Peace of Amon’’) from 1411 
to 1375 B.C. Egypt entered a tranquil Golden Age. Her 
borders were intact and at their greatest expanse in history. 
The splendor of her material culture was the envy of every 
foreign ruler and is a still remaining source of wonder for the 
visitor to Thebes, Luxor, and Karnak. A Biblical pessimist 
might describe this splendor as “‘chaff which the wind driveth 
away,” and it was to be followed by an unsuccessful religious 
revolution under the “heretic king’ Akhnaton with the 
resultant fatal weakening of the Eighteenth Dynasty. Still, 
we cannot but admire so rich and sensuous a life and art as 
were found under the rule of ““Amenhotep the Magnificent.”* 

The New Kingdom and especially the Eighteenth Dynasty 
did not wholly subscribe to the monumental and extroverted 
art of the preceding Old and Middle Kingdoms. Within the 
Egyptian conventions a new sensuousness is to be found com- 
bined with an almost introspective lyricism that culminated in 
the forty-five years of Amenhotep III and his son Akhnaton 
with their famous consorts Tiy and Nofretete. If not overly 
emphasized, the term individualism can certainly be applied 
to Akhnaton’s art at Amarna and in a more limited and con- 
trolled degree to that of his father. Amenhotep III’s scarabs 


1G. Steindorff and K. Seele, When Egypt Ruled the East (Chicago, 1942), Chapters VIII, IX, 
XII, and XIV. 
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recount his personal exploits and justify his unusual marriage 
to a commoner, Tiy. His best portraits reveal him as a youth 
with a rounded face, almond-shaped eyes and compressed, full 
and sensuous lips in “‘a mysterious smile.’”* But we do know him 
also as a slouching older man, ill and inclined to paunch but 
with remnants still of his characteristic youthful face.* 

Hanna Fund has once again generously provided the Museum 
with the means for a most important acquisition, a royal por- 
trait in granite of Amenhotep III which without exaggeration 
ranks as one of the greatest Egyptian sculptured heads and is 
without a peer as a portrait of the great king.* The face is 
unmistakable and with the exception of an old repair to the tip 
and nostrils of the nose is in almost perfect condition. He wears 
the cheperesh, a royal war helmet of leather usually colored blue, 
hence the appellation “blue-crown.” Related and smaller heads 
in the cheperesh are at Cairo’ and Paris.® Aside from the extra- 
ordinary quality of the facial modeling, the war helmet is in it- 
self an aesthetic device, crowning the inwardly turned ex- 
pression of the face with a soaring abstract shape. 

The Cairo head, a relief in Berlin,’ and a faience cheperesh in 
Cairo® all show the helmet covered by an allover pattern of 
double rings with a dotted or circular center. In these cases 
the rings are carved in relief, simulating the painted pattern on 
the original leather. The new Cleveland head has numerous 
large traces of pigment on its crown, and a scientific analysis 
revealed an ancient gesso foundation (calcium sulphate with a 


2 J. Vandier, “Deux tétes royales du Nouvel Empire,” Monuments et Mémoires, Fondation 
Eugéne Piot, Tome 43 (Paris, 1949), p. 10. He cites the “best” portrait as the famous colossal 
head 3’10” high from Thebes and now in the British Museum, No. 416 in E.W. Budge, Egyptian 
Sculptures in the British Museum (London, 1914). A related head is in Boston: W. S. Smith, 
Ancient Egypt (Boston, 1942), fig. 74. 

3 Steindorff and Seele, op. cit., p. 79, a relief in the British Museum. 


4No. 52.513. Height: 1534’”. Granite with regular and small inclusions of feldspar, quartz, and 
mica in black, brown, gray, orange, and yellow colors. Illustrated on cover. A medium-sized 
chip is missing from the upper right edge of the helmet. The fracture of the neck begins at 
the junction of chin and neck and passes upward on a low angle to just below the base of the 
helmet. 


5 Cat. No. 455. Museum No. 38597—in limestone (?). 
6 Unpublished. Giraudon photograph No. 1862. 
7 Cossio-Pijoan. “El Arte Egipcio,” Summa Artis, Vol. III (Barcelona, 1932), fig. 344. 


8 L. Borchardt, “Statuen und Statuetten von Kénigen und Privatleuten,” Catalogue général des 
antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du Caire (Berlin, 1930), v. 3, No. 756, illus. on plate 140 as 
No. 755 (sic). 
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small percentage of calcium carbonate) with remains of an 
overlay of blue azurite depicting ring pattern. 

Originally then, the purposely rough surface of the granite 
crown was a brilliant blue and white with the uraeus (protective 
serpent) probably covered by gold leaf.? The roughened surface 
of the eyeball indicates the use of color there, and the possibility 
of a complete skin of color cannot be denied. This may be the 
source of the warm color in the light particles of the stone.’® 

A second technically unusual and significant feature of this 
great head is the manner in which the ears were carved separate- 
ly and inserted by means of a mitered channel in the stone. The 
back of the head shows vestiges of a granite strut that went 
down the whole back of the figure. Precedent exists for either a 
seated or standing posture for the complete figure. In keeping 
with the kingly concept implied by the war helmet the figure 
originally may have carried a scepter and whip in either hand. 
In Amenhotep’s case the implication was honorific and sym- 
bolic, for his time was peaceful and with the exception of one 
brief Nubian episode all satellites acknowledged his authority. 

Much has been said about the monumental and traditional 
qualities of Egyptian art. Plato’s commendation 

“, .. their young citizens must be habituated to forms and strains 

of virtue. These they fixed, and exhibited the patterns of them in 

their temples; and no painter or artist is allowed to innovate upon 

them or to leave the traditional forms and invent new ones. To this 

day, no alteration is allowed either in these arts or music at all.” 
is only a partial truth for there are so many details that reveal 
a true delight in observation, a pure reception of sensuous 
impression, that we can safely add these qualities to the cate- 
gories of Egyptian greatness. The presence or absence of these 
qualities differentiates the artist from the artisan, the masterful 
from the adequate. The radiant image of the king was trans- 
lated into being through other sensuous experiences involving 
9 A small wooden statuette of Amenhotep III wearing a cheperesh is in Brooklyn and shows the 
use of gold on the uraeus with blue on the crown. J.D.C. (Cooney), Egyptian Art in The 
Brooklyn Museum Collection (Brooklyn, 1932), No. 31. It should be noted that in all cases 


and in the Cleveland head the uraeus is in the usual coiled New Kingdom form. See H. G. Evers, 
Staat aus dem Stein (Munich, 1929), v. 2, p. 27. 

10 j.¢., the granite cover of Tut-ankh-amen’s sarcophagus was originally stained with color to 
harmonize with the natural color of the quartzite sarcophagus proper. W. C. Hayes, Royal 


Sarcophagi of the XVIII Dynasty (Princeton, 1935), p. 130. Other references to the use of 
color on granite and quartzite are cited here. 


11 Laws, Il, 656, (Jowett Translation, p. 186). 
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material and tools—granite, abrasive, and copper.’” The smooth 
face and the refinement of the mouth and cheek modeling attest 
the artist’s ability to work his will, within the limitations of 
equipment, on the hard stone. The result in this case transcends 
geographic and stylistic limitations to join that exclusive group 
of great objects accepted as masterpieces. SHERMAN E, LEE 


A “PIETA” BY BERNARDO STROZZI 
Among the outside influences which shaped painting in seven- 
teenth-century Venice was that of Bernardo Strozzi (1581-1644) 
of Genoa. Following closely upon the Fleming Jan Lys and 
Domenico Feti from Rome, Strozzi came to Venice in 1630, 
where he remained until his death, invigorating with his 
breadth of painting the baroque development in that region. 
He brought with him a fully matured style based upon Cara- 
vaggesque realism, with typical use of dramatic force in subject, 
and with chiaroscuro characteristic of that manner. 

Through contact with Rubens, who visited Genoa in 1607, 
Strozzi early in his career had acquired the rich sense of color, 
derived in turn by the master himself from the great tradition 
of Venetian painting which furnished Strozzi with the rudi- 
ments of his mature style. 

A most important picture of his latest years, a “Pieta, 
comes to the Museum collection at this time by purchase from 
the Mr. and Mrs. William H. Marlatt Fund to provide a very 
different note from the character of the strong classic-baroque 
“Minerva’’ acquired in 1929. Whereas the “Minerva” exem- 
plifies the height of Strozzi’s bravura as a painter in rich warm 
colors—regal reds, deep blues, and violet greys—it is a classical 
subject, baroque in its complicated illusion and highly drama- 
tized aspect.’ The “‘Pieta,” on the contrary, painted at the very 
end of Strozzi’s career, has the same intensities and fervor, 
baroque and moving in their drama, yet is much simpler and 
more direct. The actual painting is as high in quality as is the 
“Minerva,” and the subtle blending of colors and the softened 


12 See A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries (London, 1934), pp. $4, 363 on 
granite; p. 63ff. on tools and technique. 

1No. 53.27. Height 3734"; width 5234”’. Illustrated on inside front cover. 

2 The Cleveland Museum of Art Bulletin, April 1929, p. 63. 

3 Warburg Institute, Vol. I, 1938-39, p. 194 and 206. Wittkower, “Chance, Time and Virtue,” 
Warburg Institute, Vol. 1, 1937. Van Marle, Iconographie de l'art profane, Vol. II. Many 
illustrations of Italian allegorical sculpture of several periods, also painting. 
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effect of chiaroscuro are typical of the painter’s Caravaggesque 
tradition and harken back to his earlier Genoese style. The 
difference between the “Pieta” and his Genoese paintings lies 
in the less cold, sharp definition of color, the more emulsive 
effect of paint, and the softened blending of light and shadows 
in the contours. The “‘Pieta” contrasts with the rich Venetian 
aspect of the “Minerva” in the use in the former of a much 
lower keyed palette consisting of smoky blues, umbers, violets, 
and pearl white in keeping with the subject, yet quite as 
arresting in its restrained dramatic force. 

The baroque painters were in no way copyists, any more than 
were the generations before them, and Strozzi least of all. It 
would not have occurred to baroque painters, or to Strozzi 
specifically, that they in any way plagiarized by following close- 
ly the inspirational impact of another’s work. In this case, 
Titian’s great late “Pieta,’’* painted for a chapel in the church 
of the Frari, and later in the church of San Angelo, Venice, and 
now in the Academia, served as the model. 

The Titian “Pieta,” one of the relatively rare and important 
works of Titian to have remained in Venice, served, among 
others, as a striking springboard from which Tintoretto® and 
Veronese® embarked on similar themes, either Pietas or 
Descents from the Cross. In this picture of Strozzi’s the figure 
of the Christ is inspired entirely by the Titian “Pieta” as to 
pose, position, and general attitude, while the figure of the 
Virgin is strikingly similar in posture. Yet there similarity ends; 
the details are worked out individually. The head of Christ 
could only have been invented and achieved by Strozzi; the 
treatment of the draperies, the face of the Virgin, and most 
decidedly the gesture of her right hand with its attenuated and 
sharp pointed fingers are also individual to Strozzi. These 
gestures again belong to a vast assemblage throughout the later 
Renaissance, but each creator of individual virtuosity suc- 
ceeded in adding a new form, and Strozzi, unafraid to make use 
of what must have appealed to him intensely, contributed in 
this personal rendering a new variation on the theme. 

HENRY S. FRANCIS 


4 Wilhelm Suida, Tizian (Zurich, 1933) Pl. CCXCVI. 
5 Hans Tietze, Tintoretto (London, 1948), Pls. 118, 119. 
6 Rodolfo Pallucchini, Veronese (Rome, 1943), Frontispiece. 
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ILLUMINATED PAGES BY NERI DA RIMINI 
AND HIS SCHOOL 


Two illuminations have been added recently to the J. H. Wade 
Collection. One is that great rarity, a signed and dated page; it 
is by Neri da Rimini,’ while the second’ is unquestionably done 
under Neri’s influence by another hand. 

The signed piece is an effective composition, an initial A from 
the first page of an antiphonary. It is the first letter of the chant 
Aspicien a longe the response after the first lesson for Matins of 
the first Sunday in Advent.’ 

Enclosed in a mandorla within the framework of the letter, 
the Christ, in a pale lavender mantle over deep blue, is seated 
on a throne covered with a pale green figured cloth. Fluttering 
angels in green over white support the throne against a deep 
blue background. Above in the center is God the Father and 
on either side above and below are four nimbed figures repre- 
senting the Four Evangelists. One of the figures besides St. 
John is beardless, but none of them carry scrolls so they could 
not be identified as prophets. Below in the center is a kneeling 
figure in a lavender mantle over red, representing David, the 
musician king, a symbolic representation of the dominance of 
spiritual forces over the temporal world. David holds a scroll 
which reads NERI MINIATO...IS DE ARIMINO MCCCVIII. ASPICIES. 
... ‘Work of the miniaturist Neri of Rimini, 1308. Behold.” 

Toesca has called attention to Neri:* the magnificent illumi- 
nation in the Collection Cini® in Venice is signed similarly and 
dates 1300. He also notes another signed and dated page® from 
that same antiphonary.’ To these can now be added the newly 
accessioned Cleveland illumination. 

One of the unusual features of the signed Wade page is the 
narrow border of decoration to the left of the initial. There is a 


1No. 53.365. Height 1356’’; width 934”. Illustrated on p. 187. 
2 No. 53.285. Height 21%”; width 15”. Illustrated on p. 186. 
3 Information through the courtesy of A. B. Barksdale, Supervisor of Music, Toledo Musem of Art. 


4 Pietro Toesca, Monumenti e studi per la storia della miniatura italiana: La Collezione di Ulrico 
Hoepli (Milan, 1930), pp. 31-34- 


5 Toesca, op. cit., No. XXX, frontispiece and fig. 19 (now in Collection Cini); Paolo D’Ancona 
and Erhard Aeschlimann, Dictionnaire des miniaturistes (Milan, 1949), frontispiece and p. 156. 


6 Toesca, op. cit., pp. 32s 33- 


7 Antonio Corbara, “Due Antifonari miniati dal riminese Neri,” La Bibliofilia, Vol. XXXVII, 
1935, p- 317 ff. In the Duomo at Faenza. 
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perpendicular stalk-like motif with a few scanty leaves, a bird, 
a snail, a profiled face, and a central feature of an exquisitely 
drawn angel. The angel is clothed in a long trailing mantle of 
pale lavender with a design of birds face to face and back to 
back, a free rendition of a textile pattern which has vague rela- 
tions to thirteenth-century motifs. The angel is crowned and 
holds in the right hand a golden staff which rests horizontally 
on the right shoulder. In the left hand is the circle of the seal of 
God. Unquestionably the figure represents ‘““Dominations” in 
the angel hierarchy, mentioned in the ordinary preface of the 
mass. 

Particularly intriguing are the date 1308 and the relation of 
the iconography to the burning question of the day. They 
mirror the feeling at the height of the controversy between the 
great Pope Boniface VIII and Philip the Fair of France. On 
November 18, 1302, the Pope at a council promulgated the 
famous Bull ““Unam Sanctam.” Its main premise was “that the 
spiritual power is above the temporal” and “whoever resists 
the highest power ordained of God resists God Himself.” 
Boniface, however, was not able to sustain his thesis against 
the power of France and suffered overwhelming humiliations 
which later resulted in his death at Anagni in 1303. 

Neri da Rimini has been well studied by Mario Salmi,® who 
believes that Neri worked first in Bologna, assimilated Giottes- 
que elements from Pacino da Buonaguida, and added to them 
the elements which came from his native city of Rimini. Van 
Marle instead believes in the influence of Cavallini and the 
Roman school in Rimini. Certainly the conical faces which 
became a Riminese feature do not come from Giotto, nor do 
the majestic proportions in relation to small-sized panels, nor 
does the classical drapery; but unquestionably some of Giotto’s 
tradition as to form is felt. Typically Riminese are the tension 
and the subjectivity of the approach. 

The second miniature is a school piece. It is excellent, an 
initial H, but it does express clearly the difference between a 
master’s work and school production. The floral framework is 
based on the same principle as the signed work by Neri but it 
has become florid and elaborate. The lines of the initial are soft, 
not sparkling with tension. The golden ground is plain, not 


8“Intorno al miniatore Neri da Rimini,” La Bibliofilia, July 1931, p. 265 ff. 
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worked with the delicate patterns of Neri’s own productions. 
The figures are relaxed, languid, the electric spark of the 
master’s touch is gone. The emphasis is decorative. But both 
miniatures give a clear expression of the School of Rimini in the 


years after 1300. WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
TWO ISLAMIC EMBROIDERIES IN 
GOLD ON MULHAM 


Our knowledge of the history of textiles in Islamic times is 
derived from two sources: the actual textiles which have been 
preserved and the accounts of contemporary historians, geog- 
raphers, and travelers. The accounts of these early writers 
abound with the names and vague descriptions of textiles of 
all kinds, the names of the places where they were woven, and 
a good deal which indicates the extent to which they were 
exported and traded all over the known world. Unfortunately 
it is almost never possible to link the names and descriptions 
given in the texts with the known textiles. A notable exception 
is a fabric frequently mentioned in the chronicles under the 
name of mulham. It seems to have been woven in numerous 
cities in Iran and Iraq and to have been widely exported. Al- 
Mutarrizi' writing in the twelfth century describes mulham as 
a cloth of which the warps are of silk and the wefts are not of 
silk. Among the early Islamic textiles which fate has spared are 
a small number of exquisitely fine fabrics with silk warps and 
cotton wefts. There seems little reason to doubt that these are 
the mulhams of the chroniclers. 

The two beautiful little fragments’ illustrated, recently ac- 
quired by the Museum, are embroidered in gold on mulham of 
especially fine quality. The two pieces are identical in every 
technical respect and may well have formed part of the orna- 
ment of a single fabric. The gold threads are couched down in 
pairs and the filling details in tan and dark brown silks are 
worked in split stitch. 

Gold embroidery on mulham was evidently made in many 
Islamic countries during the medieval period. Several of the 


1 Cf. R. B. Serjeant, “Material for a History of Islamic Textiles up to the Mongol Conquest,” 
Ars Islamica, X (1943), note 12, p. 93. 

2 No. 50.562. Height 234”’; width 934’. No. 50.533. Height 234”; width 834”’. These pieces are 
part of a large collection of Coptic and Early Islamic textiles recently acquired through the 
John L. Severance Fund from the Delmar Collection. 
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finest examples preserved have been assigned to Iraq;’ there are 
some with inscriptions containing the name of Merv,* an impor- 
tant textile center in Iran. Dr. Dimand assigns an example in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art® to Coptic Egypt because of 
its Christian subject. Sicily, too, was famous for its fine em- 
broideries, and the mantle of Roger II in Vienna attests to the 
skill of the Palermo craftsmen. The many similarities between 
the Museum’s fragments and the one with Christian subject in 
the Metropolitan Museum and the stylistic relationship of these 
with the twelfth-century paintings of the Capilla Palatina in 
Palermo point to the possibility that these embroideries may 
be products of the workshops in that city. 

DOROTHY G. SHEPHERD 


AN ENGRAVING BY THE MASTER & R& 


Most of the fifty-five engravings by the fifteenth-century 
German, known to us only as the Master te from a monogram 
which appears on one of his prints, are remarkable chiefly for 
their kinship to the work of Martin Schongauer. More than 
half of the works ascribed to this master by Lehrs’ are direct 
copies of Schongauer’s engravings. The Museum has acquired 
an impression of “Christ in the Wilderness Attended by 
Angels’”’ from the Arenberg Collection. This engraving has 
been considered a copy after a lost drawing by Schongauer. It 
is quite possible, however, that the Master ie assembled into 
a composition of his own a combination of figures borrowed 
from a number of Schongauer’s works. This was the case with 
two engravings by the Master te of comparable size and 
complexity. Lehrs cites six Schongauer engravings and two by 
the Master ES as sources for ““The Virgin on the Grassy Bank” 
(L. 10), and three Schongauer engravings as sources for ““The 
Martyrdom of St. Catherine” (L. 41). In the “Christ in the 
Wilderness,” the haphazard arrangement of the landscape 
3 Gaston Wiet, “Tissus brodés mesopotamiens,” Ars Islamica, IV (1938) p. 54. 
4 Cf. Nancy Pence Britton, 4 Study of Some Early Islamic Textiles (Boston, 1938), note 22s 
30. 
5 “Eine Koptische Goldstickerei aus der Fatimidenzeit,” in Josef Strzygowski, Festschrift zum 
70 Geburtstag (Klugenfuet, 1932), p. 38, fig. 18. 
1 Lehrs, Katalog des... Kupferstichs im XV jahrhundert (Vienna, 1927), Vol. VI, p. 19. 
2.No, 52.272. Height 301 mm.; width 231 mm. Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund. 


Illustrated on p. 195. Bartsch VI. 169.6 and 179.34 (under Schongauer); Lehrs VI. 27.5, state 
II/III, with Schongauer’s monogram. 
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elements supports this possibility, as does the striking similarity 
of the figure of Christ to a pen drawing® by Schongauer in the 
Uffizi. Schongauer’s drawing shows Christ in half-figure, his 
right hand raised in blessing and his left resting on a ledge at 
the lower margin. To adapt the drawing to a full-length figure 
for his engraving, the Master te had only to change the position 
of the left hand, which is shifted to hold the folds of the gown. 

All the charming details of the engraving exploit the accom- 
plishments of an artist trained in the goldsmith’s tradition. 
Perhaps the Master te purposely chose the unusual subject of 
Christ after the Temptation when he “was with the wild beasts; 
and the angels ministered unto him” (Mark I:13) in order to 
display his skill in the meticulously drawn plants of the fore- 
ground, the abundance of animals and birds throughout, even 
the richly embroidered dalmatic worn by one of the angels. If so, 
the choice was a happy one, uniting the Master fe’s skill in lov- 
ingly wrought details with the reflected beauty of Schongauer’s 
vision. LOUISE S. RICHARDS 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the Bulletin for May, 1953, the 
following names have been added to the Membership lists: 


TRANSFERRED FROM ENDOWMENT FELLOW TO BENEFACTOR 
George S. Kendrick 


TRANSFERRED FROM FELLOW IN PERPETUITY TO ENDOWMENT FELLOW 
Mrs. David S. Ingalls 


TRANSFERRED FROM FELLOW FOR LIFE TO ENDOWMENT FELLOW 


Alexander Ginn Mrs. Frank K. Griesinger 
Francis Ginn Mrs. W. Powell Jones 


FELLOW IN PERPETUITY 
Mr. and Mrs. John S.Lucas Mrs. Myron E. Merry Mrs. Lawrence S. Robbins 


TRANSFERRED FROM FELLOW FOR LIFE TO FELLOW IN PERPETUITY 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert F. Leisy Vladimir G. Simkhovitch 


FELLOW FOR LIFE 
Mrs. Walter L. Flory Mrs. Walter C. White 


8 Illustrated in Jakob Rosenberg, Martin Schongauer Handzeichnungen (Munich, 1923), plate 
15; Julius Baum, Martin Schongauer (Vienna, 1948), pl. 118. The Christ (L. 23) of the en- 
graved Great Apostle series by the Master ie corresponds to the central figure in the engraving 
under discussion, 
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TRANSFERRED FROM LIFE TO FELLOW FOR LIFE 
James H. Hyde 


Harry L. Aiken 


TRANSFERRED FROM SUSTAINING TO FELLOW 


Mrs. Harold T. Clark 


TRANSFERRED FROM LIFE TO SPECIAL LIFE 


Mr. and Mrs. Maynard H. Murch 


LIFE 
Mrs. George Sherwin 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Stilwell 


TRANSFERRED FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 


George P. Bickford 


James C. Petitt 


SUSTAINING 


Mrs. Harold N. Graves 


TRANSFERRED FROM ANNUAL TO SUSTAINING 


Agard, John M. 
Alexander, Mrs. Quentin 
Andrews, Mrs. Mary 
Adelaide 
Barnes, Mrs. Allan C. 
Bishop, Mrs. W. B. 
Black, Dr. J. Montgomery 
Blane, Phyllis 
Bowen, Mrs. Jack R. P. 
Burnham, Mrs. William F. 
Charles, Mrs. Raymond 
Clapp, Mrs. M. Roger 
Coben, Mrs. Harry 
Cramer, Nell F. 
Dickelman, Mrs. 
Donley, William 
Dornback, Mrs. Marcia 
Elder, Mrs. Neil 
Eppard, Mrs. Lenore 
Fererri, Mrs. Eugene 
Franc, Robert 
Frankel, James A. 
Fryer, F. H 
Geismer, Alan S. 
George, Elizabeth L. 
Gibson, Mrs. Hugh R. 
Goldman, Mrs. S. L. 
Goldstein, Edward 
Greenspon, Mrs. Zelma R. 
Griffith, James L. 
Hackel, Mrs. Donald B. 
Hall, Mrs. Leonard P., Jr. 
Hamann, Carol 


Harbaugh, Mrs. M. D. 


oseph E. 


Mrs. Frederick L. Emeny 


ANNUAL 


Harvey, Mrs. Lyle Clifford Polk, Mrs. Edwin M. 


Harvey, Mrs. Robert A 
Hattendorf, Mrs. P. F. 
Herrick, Mrs. Wendell 
Heyman, Mrs. Vivian 
Hibshman, Edward E. 
Hileman, Wilson T. 
Horn, Mrs. Samson L., Jr. 
Huffman, Dr. William i 
Humel, Dorothy 

Ide, Mrs. Herbert 
Idock, Audrey 

Johnson, Mrs. Inglis 
Kelley, Hayward K., Jr. 
Kerr, Mrs. John S. 
Kimball, Louise 

King, Mrs. Edgar I. 
Klausner, Doris L. 
Klein, Mrs. Richard P. 
Knierim, Wells 

Kuzma, Rosalie F. 
Kyman, Mrs. Sid 
Lauer, Mrs. Claude 
Lazarus, Mrs. David 
McCoy, Mrs. William C.,Jr. 
Masatsugu, Ihara 
Nelson, Mrs. George N. 
Newcomb, Mrs. Adrian G. 
Nottinghan, R. B. 
Parker, Mrs. Robert F. 
Pasquariello, Angela 
Penney, Mary 
Pinkerton, Robert L. 


Popp, Ann 

Prosser, Mrs. Carroll W. 
Prugh, David Clayton 
Reifel, Mrs. F. F. 

Rood, Mrs. Nana W. 
Rosser, Clifford C. 
Sanford, Mrs. A. J. 
Saxon, Kathleen M. 
Schmidt, John 

Schreiber, Mrs. Robert 
Schwartz, Mrs. Benjamin H. 
Scragg, Mrs. George H. 
Sheldon, Mrs. Keith W. 
Shirrefs, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Sills, R. Malcolm 

Stern, Albert 

Stickle, Barbara Jean 
Strick, Donald W. 
Sutherland, Mrs. Charles 
Theisen, Dr. Harold J. 
Thomas, Mrs. W. W. 
Vogt, Mrs. Charles A., Sr. 
Watkins, Elizabeth 
Watterson, Mrs. Henry J. 
Whitley, E. P. 

Wickey, Mrs. J. Ronald 
Willey, Mrs. Arthur O. 
Williams, Mrs. Warner S. 
Winter, Edward 

Winter, Mrs. Thelma F. 
Wood, Mrs. Thomas J. 
Mrs. Frederick 


Total Membership 4,505 
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Saturday 3. 
Sunday 4. 


S388, 


n 


Wednesday 7. 8.15 p. 
Friday 9. 8.15 p. 


Saturday 10. 1.30p. 
Sunday 11. 3.00 p. 


Friday 16. 8.15 p. 


Saturday 17. 1.30 p. 
Sunday 18. 3.00 p. 


Friday 23. 
Saturday 24. 1.30p. 


Sunday 25% 


Saturday 31. 1.30p. 


Gallery IX . 


Educational Corridor 


CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER, 1953 


.m. 
Wednesday 28. 8.15 p. 
Friday 30. 8.15 p. 


m. 


m. 


8 


Recent Films on Art. 


Reception and Private View for Museum Members. Archi- 
tects Help People. 


Young People. Disney Film: Story of Robin Hood. 
Radio-Phonograph Program. Each Sunday. 


. Gallery Talk: Architects Help People. Gertrude S. Hornung. 
. Lecture: Precursors of Contemporary Architecture. George 


E. Danforth, Chairman, Department of Architecture, 
Western Reserve University. 
McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


Organ Recital. André Marchal, Paris. 


Lecture: Color and the History of Art. Charles P. Park- 
hurst, Oberlin College. 


Young People. Disney Film: Seal Island. Three Cartoons. 
Gallery Talk: Architects Help People. Marguerite Munger. 


The Medium. Opera by Menotti. English 


Dial 


é McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


Lecture: The Artistic Heritage of France. Pierre Guédenet, 
Director, Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution 
Center, Inc., New York. 


Young People. Film: The Last of the Mohicans. 


Gallery Talk: Architects Help People. Jane H. Grimes. 
Lecture: The Problem of Evaluating Contemporary Paint- 
ing. Edward B. Henning. 

McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


. Harpsichord Recital. Ralph Kirkpatrick. 
. Young People. Play: King Arthur and the Magic Sword. 


Shaker Heights Children’s Theatre. Mrs. Ruth Kennedy, 
Director. 


. Gallery Talk: Architects Help People. Nancy Serage. 


Lecture: Famous Gardens in Little Known Places. Inez 
Turner Burkett. (Holden Lecture on Outdoor Art.) 
Sponsored by The Garden Center. 

McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


. Art Through Travel: China. William E. Ward. 
. Lecture: The English Conversation Piece. Mary Woodall, 


Keeper of Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, Birming- 
ham, England. 
Young People. Laurel and Hardy Film: Swiss Miss. 


EXHIBITIONS 


. Architects Help People. Cleveland Chapter AIA in co- 


operation with the Ohio Sesquicentennial (October 2 
through November 4). 


. Drawings by Outdoor Classes (open October 6). 


Museum Galleries Closed on Mondays 
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OFFICERS 
HAROLD TERRY CLARK 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
EDWARD BELDEN GREENE 
Lewis WILLIAMS 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
Assistant Treasurer WALTER A. CROLEY 
retary WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


Assistant Secretary G. GARRETSON WADE 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Haro_p T. CLARK SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 

RacpH Coe LAURENCE H. NorTON 

Epwarp B. GREENE Mars. R. HENRY NORWEB 

Leonarp C. HANNA, JR. S. SCHMITT 

Mrs. ALBERT S. INGALLS G. GARRETSON WADE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President and First Vice President. ex offctis 
Epwarp B. GREENE SEVERANCE A, MILLIKIN 
G. GARRETSON WADE 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Lewis B. WILLIAMS, Chairman 

Haro_p T. CLARK, ex officio 
Epowarp B. GREENE SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
Leonarp C. HANNA, JR. LAURENCE H. NORTON 
ALPH S. SCHMITT 


OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


AND COMMITTEES 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 


The President and the Director, ex officiis 
RacpH M. CoE LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
Epwarp B. GREENE Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The President of Western Reserve University 
Joun S. MILLIS 


The President of Case Institute of Technology 
T. KEITH GLENNAN 


GEORGE P. BICKFORD Davin S. INGALLS 
Mrs. Dupb.ey S. BLossom Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON 
Mrs. H. W. CANNON H. KENDALL KELLEY 
Henry Hunt CLARK Mrs. Etroy J. KuLAs 
NATHAN L. DauBy HERBERT F, Letsy 
ARNOLD Davis WINFRED G. LEUTNER 
Mrs. Howarp P. Mrs. JoHN S. Lucas 
Brooks EMENY A. M. Luntz 
Mrs. JAMes A. Forp Mrs. WILLIAM G. MATHER 
FINLEY M.K.FostER Mrs.Matcotm L.McBRIDE 
CHARLES B. GLEASON Mrs. MATTHIAS PLUM 
Mrs. Epwarp B. GREENE JOHN SHERWIN 
GEORGE GUND LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER 
Mrs. Howarp M. HANNA FRANK E. TAPLin 
ROBERT HELLER Lockwoop THOMPSON 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN Mrs. GILBERT P. SCHAFER 
Mrs. JoHN H. Horp HELEN B. WARNER 
Mrs. T. P. HOWELL Rosert A. WEAVER 
HELEN HUMPHREYS Howarp E. WISE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director Louis—E G. SCHROEDER 
Editorial Assistant JANET D. Cooper 
Comptroller WaLTER A. CROLEY 

Cashier ALBERT J. GROSSMAN 
Registrar LILLIAN M. KERN 
Membership Secretary, Emeritus I. T. Frary 


EpitH Burrous 
ELIzABETH COLE 
Epmunp H. Lutz 
In Charge of Photograph Shop RicHaRD GODFREY 


In Charge of Membership 
Assistant in Publicity 
In Charge of Printing Shop 


Superintendent of Buildings JoHN W. McCase 
Assistant Superintendent JosEPH J. KRAYNAK 
Office Manager Gorpon E. Roos 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M.MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Cur.of Decorative Arts HELEN S. Foote 
Cur. of Textiles, Emeritus GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Curator of Textiles DorotHy G. SHEPHERD 
Asst. in Textiles EVELYN SvEC WARD 
Curator of Oriental Art SHERMAN E, LEE 
In Charge of Classical and Egyptian Arts 
SHERMAN E. LEr 
Asst. in East Indian Art E. Warp 
Curator of Paintings Henry S. FRANCIS 
Assoc.Curator of Paintings BURCHFIELD 
Asst. Curator of Paintings Mary G. BALLou 
Cur. of Prints and Drawings HENry S. FRANCIS 
Assoc. Cur. of Prints and Drawings 
Leona E, PRASSE 
L. S. RICHARDS 
WALTER BLODGETT 


Asst. in Prints and Drawings 
Curator of Musical Arts 


Curator of Education Tuomas Munro 
Assoc. Curator, Emeritus Louise M. DuNN 
Associate Curator for Administration 

MARGARET F. BROWN 

Section of Circulating Exhibits 

Administrator Doris E. DUNLAVY 

Preparator JosepHu G. ALVAREZ 
Supervisors: 
EpWARDB.HENNING(Saturday Entertainments) 
GERTRUDE S. HORNUNG (Special Activities) 
MarGaret F. Marcus (Research) 
MARGUERITE MUNGER (Clubs) 
RutH F. RuGGLes (Special Exhibits) 
Dorotuy F. SAsak (Educ. Publications) 
DorotHy VANLOOZEN (Children’s Classes) 
WILLIAM E. Warp (Motion Pictures) 
Instructors: JANE H. Grimes, JETTA HANSEN, 

NANCY SERAGE 


LIBRARY 
ELLA TALLMAN 


Librarian 


ADMISSION 


Open free at all times. 
Hours from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except as follows: 
Closed Mondays. 
Open Wednesdays 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sundays 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
Open Friday evenings 7 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
during lecture season. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and 
December 25. 


LIBRARY 


The art library is free to the public at all times. 
Books and current magazines for reference and 
photographs for loan are located on the ground 
floor. Lantern slides for loan are on the mezzanine 
floor. Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except 
Sunday and Monday. From October through May 
the reading room is open Sunday, 3 p. m. to 6 
p. m., and Wednesday, 9 a. m. to7 p. m. 


TEA ROOM 
Manager, MAYME FLoop 


Luncheon is served from 12 m. to 2 p. m. 
Afternoon tea is served from 3 p. m. to 4.30 p. m. 


Assistant Librarian CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 
Reference Assistant ELTA ALBAUGH 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 


advance. 

SALES DESK 
Catalogues, color prints, post cards, Bulletins, 
books, and framed reproductions are for sale at 
the desk in the Armor Court. A list will be mailed 
on request. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 250,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100,000 
Benefactors contribute 5,000 
Endowment Fellows contribute 10,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 


Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Living or Memorial Endowments 

contribute any sum above 500 
Special Life Members contribute 500 
Life Members contribute 250 
Fellows contribute annually 
Sustaining Members contribute annually 25 
Annual Members contribute annually 10 


Full particulars may be had upon request. 


AN ENDOWMENT TO THE MUSEUM, BY GIFT OR BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL; 


SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM INHERITANCE, 


TATE, OR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES. 
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